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Qualis apes were nova per florea rura 
Exerecet suo sole CID OP iodides decies sicakatieawida 


. Ge ccdee coccecdececsbsousos cece Ulm liquentia mella 
Stipant, et dulci distendunt nectare cellas. 


VIRGILs 


Our labour such, as when, from flow’r to flow’r, 
The BEE, in newborn summer’s shining hour, 
The toil-sought essence sips, on busy wings, 
And to the Hive, her nect’rous treasure brings. 
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€o the Publick. 


IN compliance with the wishes of many of our friends, 
and, as we believe, with the spirit of the times, we this 
day offer, in a new form and onan improved plan, the 
first number of a new series of THE HIVE. 

Whether we have been fortunate in our opinion, that a 
paper wholly devoted to literature, science and the arts, 
will, in a place like this and at such a time as the present, 
meet with encouragement, remains to be proven by experi- 
uient. Yet the spirit of literary enquiry, the correct taste, 
the liberality and the wealth of the possessors of this Eprzn 
of AmERICA, seem to leave little room for doubt on the 
subject. If however, it should prove otherwise on trial, 
we have only to abandon an attempt, which has often been 
fruitless to others, and, according tothe fashion of the 
times, to rail at the publick for lack of patronage, while 
the publick rails at us for lack of genius. In our testy 
humor we shall have only to retire, in disgust, from the 
publick, after the publick has retired in disgust from us. 
But if we may be allowed to measure our “ faith,” by our 
“hopes,” although we shall not have the vanity to think 
we can move mountains, yet, by our diligence and solici- 
tude to please, we shall expeet to move, in a very fayor- 
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able ramen the good will of the publick. If we 
have been “wise to discern the signs of the times,” 
they are all of propitious omen. We wish to establish a 


cheap literary paper. At presenc there is no paper amongst 
us, with which our plan can interfere ; ap it js only in the 


fields of Science and in the haunts of the Muses, that we 
shali walk ; neitherexposed to wreck from party storms, 
nor to blast from political mildews. 

That the publick may not be at a_ loss for a clue to our 
designs, we will first state, that we shall neither interfere 
with party politicks, nor abuse the characters of individuals. 
The subjects, of which we shall treat, will be of a general 
natrue; such as will have a bearing on society at large. 

Religion, which is the business of our days of terrestrial 
probation; which is the greatest comfort of age, while it is the 
safest guide of youth ; which forbids no innocent pleasure, 
while it tolerates no vicious propensity; which is as dis- 
tant from monkish austerity, as it is from the revels 
of lcentiousness; whose promises are great and whose 
rewards are certain; shall ever receive our willing support. 

To religic n, morality is intimately allied. They mutually 
support each other. Morality will, therefore, ever demand 
and shall ever receive our deligent attention. ‘The vices of 
the old man are not, In our view, consecrated by age; nor 
are the faults of hie young man always excusable thro: igh 
youth and inexperience. Yet we shall not, like Juvenal, 
seize the satiric thong to chastise in wrath, nor will we, 
like Horace, laugh at vice merely for our own amusement 
and that of Seat particular friends.” The word of reproof 


shall be serious, and yet it shall go forth in the spirit of 


gentleness. In aword, a publick paper should be the guar- 
dian of the publick good. It should be considered as com- 
manded to provide, “‘ne guid respublica detrimenti caperet ;” 
and this we shall assume as our duty, not in a political, but 
a moral sense. 

The education of youth, for which philosophers: alone 
are qualified, shall ever be ‘fo yremost in our mind and most 
conspicuous on our page. The youth of the present are to 
be the guardians of the future age. In their giddy career 
through the stages prior to manhood, they should be pro- 
tected from the snares of temptation, spread for them at 
every turning in the path-way of life. It is from the shreds 
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of our characters, which they pick up in their course, that 
they compose their own. We should, therefore, place mo- 
deration, temperance, frugality, honor, honesty, and tn- 
dustry in their way, that they may be induced to adopt 
them. We shall then have the happiness to reflect, in the 
evening of life, that we have contributed something towards 
clothing our successors in the robes of innocence and vir- 
tue. It shall be among our first cares always to place in- 
teresting and useful information within their reach, arrayed 
in such colors as to arrest their attention and make perma- 
nent impressions. In the general science of education too, 
there are many important maxims, which are little under- 
stood and still less practised. ‘These it shall be our duty 
to investigate and present to our readers. 

But after all our own exertions are made, there will yet 
be much left undone. We therefore call on our friends 
(and we have many, who are scholars in the legitimate 
sense of the word) to come forward, in their several walks 
of literature and science, and to enrich our “Hive” with 
the fruits of their industry. As a herald of the Muses, we 
proclaim, that the steady light of intelligence, the corus- 
cations of genius, and the sparklings of wit will ever be ac- 
ceptable offerings. 

Let the sc holar, who visits, in his classical excursions, 
the regions of Attica and muses in the philosophic al groves 
of Acadiechus ; who rambles on the banks of the Tiber and 
gathers the classical honey of Mount Hymettus, enrich our 
Hive with the literary delicacies, which his refined taste 
may have selected. 

‘lo the poet, whose soul is the soul of intelligence, and 
whose voice is the voice of musick; who alone can see and 
describe the beauties and the terrors and the smiles of na- 
ture, we will give our most cordial welcome. But to those, 
whose “ cacoethes scribend:” stimulates them to write, when 
they can give us ‘“‘neither rhyme nor reason,” and who 
would be poets ‘‘in nature’s spite ;” to those, who exhibit 
‘all the contortions without the inspirations of the sybil,” 
we would beg permission to recommend an approved re- 
medy, “tkeep your piece nine years.” Yet we shall delight 
to foster rising genius and to encourage modest worth.— 
While our literary friends, who favor us with communica- 
tons, may rest satisficd, that they shall be treated with all 
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possible delicacy, itis, nevertheless, a duty we owe to our- 
selves and tothe publick, to be liberal of advice, where it is 
needed. In a word, we must be the sole judges of what 
is suleble for THe Hive. An ill flavor’d flower affords 
but indifferent honey. 

The itarmer, who is ‘ta noble of nature,” and of whom 
alone he is willing to hold the patent of his honors, will 
find us, as occasion may require, his companion, his in- 
structor, and his pupil. As his companion, we will, like 
the bee, visit his fields to gather fruits for the Hive; and 
we indulge a hope, that the notes of the Muses will not be 
less pleasing to his ear than the ‘‘hum” of the bee. As his 
Imstructor, we will tell him of the improvements of others ; 
and as his pupil, we will listen with pleasure to the detail 
of his own. 

The master of the useful arts, the mechantck, whom we 
consider as an experimental philosopher, adapting the laws 
of matter, motion, light, and heat, to domestick use, and 
making them subservient to our necessities, will, we hope, 
ever find something in the mechanism of the Hive worthy 
his attention. 

In a word, there is, in every walk of life something 
new to be observed, and something useful yet to be 
known. Our friends are desired to offer us whatever 
they may discover, of sufficient importance to be useful or 
interesting to the publick. Every honorable and honest 
profession will be treated with that respect, which is due 
to all societies, as such. In the management of our paper 
we shall be mindful of all, and shall look to each fora 
share of support. 

‘Yo the ladies we look with much confidence, both for 
literary and pecuniary patronage. We shall not serve 
them up a dish of trifles in compliance with that common, 
but libellous insinuation, that they can relish nothing 
but the ‘* prattlings of nonsense.” Their good prin- 
ciples shall not be shocked with infidelity, nor their 
delicacy with coarseness. ‘heir literary acquirements 
shall not be rediculed, because those featherless parrots, 
who prate about them, have made it fashionable so to do; 
nor their understandings be called weak, because man has 
chosen to compliment himself with the title of superiority. 
We have mixed much with the American publick. As one 
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item of the observations we have made gn life and manners, 
we will hazard the assertion, that there is more literature, 
good breeding, morality and religion, zm proportion to 
their respective means of mental improvement, among the 
women, than among the men in the United States of 
America. With this opinion we will embark in the cause 
of the ladies, as valorous knights of the quill, and look 
for our reward to the smiles of female patronage. 

But let us, like the bee from her excursions, return to 
the nive. At a season of the year, when the features of 
creation are vivacity, cheerfulness, life, and strength, we 
cannot be unfortunate in our appeal to the good nature of 
our neighbors. We ask for a a patronage, to individuals 
trifling, but to us, in the aggregate, important. And this 
we ask with diffidence ; relying less on our own powers, 
than upon our well meant endeavors and the assistance of 
men of letters, 


N. Will Honepcomb. 


We have chosen to call our paper ‘‘THE HIVE,” because 
it has heretofore been the title of a Reuss weekly 
paper in this place. We have chosen the octavo form in 
order to accommodate it to its immediate predecessor ** THE 
Montuity Macazine,” of which this is designed asa 
continuation. ‘Chose, who were subscribers to that work 
willhave “roe Hive” forwarded to them weekly at the 
reduced price of two dollars per annum. 


THE BUTTERFLY—FOR THE HIVE. 


A butterfly, gadding on pinions of gold, 
Around a parterre, its gay flowers to behold, 

A fair blushing rose in a hedgerow espied, 

And away to the love breathing blossom he hied ; 
Swore “his heart was in flames at the charms she displayd ;” 
He ‘should die of the wounds her fell beauty had made ;’ 
‘‘His attachment,” he vowd, “‘even time would outlive,” 
And beg’d, “that one kiss, e’re he died, she would give.” 
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The rose newly blown, saw with wonder the fly 
Dress’d in spangles of light, and was griev’d, that a sigh, 

The breast, should convulse, of a being so fair, 

And, in innocent tenderness, granted his prayer. 

The fly in an ecstacy drop’d on the flower ; 
Pass’d in revels of joy a voluptuous hour ; 

Then, forgetting his vows and his oaths and his “dear,” 

Went gadding again up and down the parterre. 

Thus the rose on the morn had in innocence bloom’d, 

And thus ere ’twas noon, thus to ruin ’twas doomed : 

On its noon, in neglect, shall the eve early close ; 

For Gaiety sees no more charms in the rose. 

But the few, who can feel, who have minds to reflect, 

Not the rose, but the gay gadding fly shall neglect. 































O. Tue SOLITAIRE. 


FOR THE HIVE. 


A THOUGHT. 
On seeing some little boys gathering flowers. 


CEASE, little rogues, to pluck the flower! 
Blossom of the short-liv’d hour ! 
Yourselves as fair, as tender too! 

Some wanton hand may snatch at you ; oul 
May pluck you off in life’s gay morn, \ 
Like violets yourselves have torn ! 

And see the rifled plant! it bleeds 

At these your sportful thoughtless deeds ; 

So too a parent’s throbbing breast 

May bleed for you, in youth, distress’d. 

The violet was made to grow, 

And bloom on lingering winter’s snow : 

Emblem of modest worth, that fades 

In cold neglect’s benumbing shades !— 

My hopes were pluck’d in early bloom! 

Violets! I hail your doom! 

Tue SoLirarre. 
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DESULTORY.——FOR THE HIVE. 


YOUTH are not sensible of the danger of small faults. 
Trifling as they are, in themselves, they draw after them 
an endless train of important consequences. A /irst leads 
more easily to a second gratification; and a very few soon 
acquire, with youth, the inveteracy of habit. A fault com- 
mited by an aged person is viewed alone, as a sort of soli- 
tary unconsequential act. At that period new habits are 
rarely formed. But a fault is to be viewed in a very differ- 
ent light, when comitted by a youth. It is to be considered, 
as the precursor of a host of ev/ spirits, coming into the world 
to trouble, perplex, and disturb it for ages. The following 
remark, from the pen of a great scholar, deserves to be 
ever present to the minds of the young. 

‘** By a continued series of loose, though apparently trivial 
gratifications, the heart is often as thoroughly corrupted, 
as by the commission of any one of those enormous crimes, 
which apeg from great ambition or great revenge. Habit 
gives the passions strength, while absence of glaring guilt 
seemingly justifies them; and unawakened by remorse, the 
sinner proceeds in his course, till he grows do/d in guilt and 
becomes ripe for ruin: for by gradual and latent steps the 
destruction of virtue advances. We are imperceptibly 
betrayed, and from one licentious attachment we are, by a 
train of consequences, drawn on to another, till the gov- 
ernment of our minds is irrecoverably lost.” 

The poet has an expressive remark to the same effect : 
“nemo repente turpissimus fuit.” 


The “lawyer,” has been, time out of mind, a standing 
mark for dull wits to crack their jokes upon. ‘The follow- 
ing epitaph, however, has some drollery. 


‘¢ Beneath this stone lies Robert Shaw, 
“Who follow’d, forty years, the law ; 
* And when he died, 
‘ The Devil cried, © 
Ha! Bob! give us your paw.” 
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The honest Dutchman succeeded very well in making 
himself understood in the following epitaph : 


‘‘ Here lies poor Martin Ellenbrode ; 
‘‘ Have mercy on his soul, O Gode : 
“ As I would do, if I were Gode, 

“ And he were Martin Ellenbrode.” 


There are instances of the love of letters being equally 
‘ as ardent, as the love of the ladies. A young man of fine 
talents and of the most ready and acute wit, while mem- 
ber of Harvard University in Cambridge, (Mass.) so 
closely applied himself to study, as to become deranged 
in his intellect: a derangement, which, in a few years, 
brought him to his grave. One of his class-mates, who, 
after leaving the University, kept a china-store, in Boston, 
seeing him pass by during a violent rain, said to him by 
way of a quiz, 


Pluit tantum, 
Nescio quantum ; 
Scisne tu ? * 


The crazy wit, turning about, sent his cudgel through 


the window amongst the frail furniture and exclaim’d, 
im reply, 
Fregi tot, 
Nescio quot ; 
Scisne tu? T 
* It rains so much, 
I dont know how much ; 
Do you? 
Tt I’ve broken so much, 
I dont know how much; 
Do you? Cc. 
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The Hive, will be issued on the morning of Saturday, 
in each week, and forwarded to subscribers at $2 per annum; 
payable, one half at the expiration of six months and the 
remainder at the end of the year. Should payment be 


delayed beyond the times above specified, 25 cents will be 
added to the sum. 
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